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In spite of scholarships, the expense of a course at Oxford or
Cambridge often proved an insuperable obstacle to them. Another
barrier was that caused by the insistence upon Greek as a condition
for matriculation. Cambridge was the first to abolish compulsory
Greek in 1919 and Oxford followed a year later.
In 1907 Bishop Gore of Birmingham moved in the House of
Lords the appointment of a royal commission "to inquire into
the endowment, government, administration, and teaching of the
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in order to secure their
best use for all classes of the community." In the same year
Lord Curzon became Chancellor of Oxford and quickly identified
himself with the movement for reform. He was foremost in suggest-
ing the abolition of compulsory Greek and the granting of degrees
to women. He also succeeded in reducing the number of members
of Congregation, thus making it a less unwieldy body, and in
1912 he established a Board of Finance. At Cambridge the reform
movement was mainly supported by the younger members of the
university.
Before further changes could be effected, the First World War
broke out and the idea of a royal commission was dropped for
the time being. Immediately after the armistice, the universities
became crowded by undergraduates returning from national service.
The modern universities found themselves becoming overwhelmed
by financial difficulties since the increase in expenses, coupled with
the fall in value of money in the post-war world, was making it
impossible for them to maintain their establishments at all ade-
quately. The president of the Board of Education considered that
their needs could only be met in relation to circumstances at Oxford
and Cambridge, and he agreed to receive a deputation if the older
universities, and also those of Scotland and Ireland, were repre-
sented on it. Oxford and Cambridge asked for financial aid, and
their governing bodies agreed that the granting of it should be
preceded by a royal commission.
The Commissioners were received quite differently from those
of 1850. They were cordially welcomed and every effort was made
to supply them with the information they required. The report
was made in 1922, and its recommendations were embodied in new
statutes which came into force in 1926. No drastic changes were
suggested. Its chief concern was with the financial aspect. More
staff was required; lecturers needed improvements in their salary
position and more adequate pension schemes; additional funds